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Adjusting to the 
falling interest 
in VET in Slovenia 


The article gives an overview 
of the development issues of 
VET in Slovenia with an ac- 
cent on the transition peri- 
od. It shows how the dual sys- 
tem was gradually replaced 
by the school-based one and 
the difficulties its reintro- 
duction faces. It also shows 
that despite the modernising 
of VET influenced by EU ac- 
cession a shift has been ob- 
served in the younger gener- 
ation away from vocational 
training towards general ed- 
ucation that promises high- 
er education and greater so- 
cial mobility. Several factors 
such as the valuation of work, 
transition to services, demo- 
graphic decline and the net- 
work of schools can explain 
these trends. The ways VET 
can adjust to these changes 
are outlined in terms of its 
further modernisation, en- 
abling the transition to high- 
er education, an accent on in- 
formation and vocational guid- 
ance, and opening up to adults 
and immigrants. 


A historical sketch 

Until 1918, the stoiy of VET in Slovenia ran 
in parallel to Austria, since most Slovenian 
territories belonged to the Austro-Hungari- 
an Empire. Not very long ago it was still pos- 
sible to hear older people saying how their 
grandfathers were trained either by their par- 
ents on the self-sufficient farms where they 
were bom or by master craftsmen in craft 
shops. Training opportunities in schools were 
quite limited. Those who wanted to prosper 
had to travel and work for some years with 
different craftsmen before they could open 
their own shops and become master crafts- 
men themselves. It is possible to estimate 
the numbers of trainees based on figures of 
industrial and crafts' workers in the two main 
Slovenian regions Kranjska and Southern 
Stajerska in 1825 and in 1912, as shown in 
table 1. 

Between the two world wars, when most 
Slovenian territories belonged to the first Yu- 
goslavia, vocational training was acquired 
both in work and in lower and higher vo- 
cational schools, the main ones being com- 
mercial, agricultural and craft-industrial. The 
number of youngsters in training was rather 
small; in the active population in 1931, 61 % 
were farmers (Krambeiger, 1999, p. 55; 160), 
who seldom sent their children to vocational 
schools after they had finished compulso- 
ry general education. 

After the Second World War, Slovenia re- 
mained in Yugoslavia as one of the Federal 
Republics. In the period before 1990, two 
main factors influenced VET. The first was 
rapid industrialisation, indicated by the share 
of the active population in the agricultural 
sector, which fell firrm 61 % in 1931 to 26 % 
in 1971 and to 15 % in 1991. The second 
was the communist regime, which aimed to 
replace market regulation by planning in all 
fields, including employment and education. 


According to Tome (1998), the first devel- 
opment phase after the Second World War 
lasted until the end of the 1960s. Initially 
it preserved the old dual system whereby 
students went to school two days a week 
and worked four days with their employ- 
ers. State bodies set standards and regu- 
lated the roles of apprentices, schools and 
employers. For instance, apprentices were 
paid a modest wage and employers had 
to employ them on successful completion 
of their training, at least for a short peri- 
od. There was also a role for the chambers, 
which organised the relevant examinations. 
However, gradually more and more train- 
ing was carried out in the school workshops 
and less with employers. As a substitute for 
training at work, internship was introduced 
in 1968 to ease the transition from school 
to work. 

In the 1970s the trend towards the expand- 
ing role of school-based training continued. 
There was a tendency towards the unifica- 
tion of secondary education, with an in- 
creasing share of general knowledge in vo- 
cational programmes and general programmes 
aimed at specific qualifications to assist grad- 
uate transition to work, not just to further 
education. Youngsters were supposed to 
start working earlier in their lives and to re- 
turn to school later. In the 1980s, when so- 
caUed career-oriented education and train- 
ing was implemented, reformers again start- 
ed to accentuate training in the real work- 
ing environment However, this did not hap- 
pen because school-based teaching did not 
provide enough knowledge on which to 
base practical training and, since public en- 
terprises were sinking into ever deeper crises, 
they were economically unable to take on 
apprentices. In addition, small private pro- 
ducers and craftsmen were not allowed to 
take part in training. VET became more 
school-based and detached from work en- 
vironments than ever before. Nevertheless, 
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Number of industrial and crafts' workers in Kranjska and Southern Stajerska in 1825 and 1912 

Table 1 

REGIONS 

1825 

1912 

Kranjska 

6 633 

36 230 

Southern Stajerska 

22 702 

42 333 

Source: Som, 1974 


Distribution of the active population in Slovenia according to industrial sectors in the period 1931 - 2000 in percentage Table 2 


1931 

1971 

1991 

2000 

Agricultural 

61 

26 

15 

11 

Industry 

21 

34 

45 

38 

Services 

18 

40 

40 

51 

Source for 1931 and 1971: Kiamberger, 1999, p.l60 




Source for 1991 and 2000: Ignjatovic, 2002, p.180 





there was a policy to keep 70 % of the young 
population in vocational schools (Tome, 
1998). 

Criticism of unified secondaiy schools came 
from different sides. It was claimed that the 
quality of general education had fallen 
due to the abolition of the general second- 
ary school gimnazija. Students were not 
prepared well enough to continue educa- 
tion at university. At the same time, em- 
ployers were dissatisfied with the training 
of graduates from secondaiy schools. One 
measurement of individuals in particular oc- 
cupations who finished qualification pro- 
grammes for these occupations showed a 
fall from 38.8 % in 1981 to 34.8 % in 1991 
(Krambeiger, 1999, p. 63). This indicates the 
mismatch between educational qualifications 
and job requirements. As a consequence of 
these failures, there was gradual reintro- 
duction of gimnazija and the dual VET sys- 
tem, focusing on the needs of small private 
entrepreneurs, finm the late 1980s. This was 
the VET situation when Slovenia gained its 
independence in 1991. 

In summarising VET developments in the 45 
years after World War II, tiiere was a ten- 
dency to move away from the dual system 
in which private employers played an im- 
portant role. This was understandable be- 
cause the private sector of small producers 
was maiginahsed by confiscation of private 
property, administrative barriers to private 
entrepreneurship and the growth of state- 
owned industry. Relatively simple produc- 
tion technology was used in new industri- 
al plants, involving mainly unskilled and se- 


mi-skilled jobs for which little training was 
needed. The impression was created that 
the limited skills required for these simple 
industrial jobs could either be acquired in 
school workshops or at work when new em- 
ployees were recruited. School-based VET 
was also simpler to organise, easier to plan 
and cheaper for both the State and enter- 
prises than the dual form. 

VET in the transition period 

Reshaping through legislation 

In the first years of transition, the distinction 
grew between general and vocational edu- 
cation and training. Finally, this was codi- 
fied in 1996 in the new education law 
(www.mszs.si/eng/). The key characteristics 
of the newly established system are high 
centralisation and a greater choice of edu- 
cation and training opportunities. As shown 
in Figure 1 there is, on the one hand, a gen- 
eral school gimnazija preparing students 
for university studies and, on the other, 
the dual system providing training for the 
different vocations needed in small craft 
workshops and industry. In between, one 
can chose vocational gimnazija, technical 
schools and school-based vocational train- 
ing. In addition, after completing four years 
of secondaiy education it is possible to con- 
tinue to study at the new vocational high 
schools (The Education, 2000). This may 
seem an over-abundance of choices for a 
small country in which the annual cohort of 
youngsters counted over 30 000 two decades 
ago, and has these days fallen to below 20 
000 (SO, 2003). 
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Figure 1 
Age 



Legend: 

CE - compulsory education M - matura course V - vocational course m - master craftsman preparation 
general access 

access under certain conditions (additional of bridging exams) transfer access under certain conditions 


Particular attBution has been paid to the part- 
nership-based dual system, which had cel- 
ebrated its comeback already before the end 
of the 1980s. This happened for three in- 
terlinked reasons: 

□ the strong influence of German and Aus- 
trian education and training traditions; 

□ nostalgia for the lost dual system in place 
before, and in the first period following, the 
Second World War; 

□ the increasing influence of the private 
sector, especially small entrepreneurs and 
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craftsmen, who demanded it through their 
Chamber of Crafts. 

Curricular reform started in 1996 (IzhodiSCa..., 
1996). It was aimed at modernising teach- 
ing programmes, including the introduction 
of modem teaching approaches and im- 
proved adjustment to labour maiket needs. 
Unfortunately, vocational education and train- 
ing did not change much. The reform only 
confirmed the 'double duahty' of VET, mean- 
ing that dual programmes, combining train- 
ing at employers with teaching in the school, 
and school-based ones, with the accent on 
teaching in the classroom and training in the 
school workshop, run parallel. The model 
for both types of programme has been strong- 
ly influenced by generalists, with the ef- 
fect that in dual vocational programmes ap- 
proximately 18 % of the time is devoted to 
so-called general subjects and approximately 
15 % to vocational theory; in school-based 
programmes the respective sphtis 29 % and 
28 % (Mavsar, 1998; IzhodiSCa..., 1996). The 
criticism of vocational schools has been that 
they represent gimnaziju at its lower point, 
where training for vocational competences 
is rather weak. In addition, teaching meth- 
ods have not changed significantly. 

The European dimension 

Slovenia became a candidate for EU mem- 
bership in the mid-1990s. This demanded 
certain adjustments in economic, social and 
political fields. As a consequence, an im- 
portant part of two Phare programmes (Phare 
MO CCA, 2000) starting in 1998, aimed to 
evaluate and develop vocational training and 
adult education. A critical review of VET 
conducted by several Slovenian and foreign 
experts, guided by the European Training 
Foundation (ETF), revealed that 

□ education and training in Slovenia, in- 
cluding VET, were too centralised and reg- 
ulated in detail at national level. VET re- 
sponsiveness to employers' needs was quite 
low and the related adjustment time too long; 

□ VET programmes remained very tradi- 
tional and composed of three blocks; gen- 
eral subjects such as mathematics, physics, 
foreign and mother languages, history and 
geography; vocational subjects providing 
knowledge in specific vocational fields; and 
practical training in school workshops and/or 
with employers. These blocks were poorly 
linked. The stnrcture of curricula and frontal 
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methods of teaching did not provide the nec- 
essary integration of knowledge or the de- 
velopment of either key or occupational 
competences, such as an ability for prob- 
lem-solving, communication and learning 
skills. This offered low motivation for 
learning; 

□ VET programmes were prepared pri- 
marily for the young and not adjusted to 
adults, who could rarely afford to go to school 
without a break for three or more years. 
In addition, the knowledge and skills ac- 
quired outside formal education were not 
recognised either publicly or in the school. 

□ although the dual and school-based pro- 
grammes led to the same vocational quali- 
fications, graduates acquired different knowl- 
edge and competences on their completion. 

One immediate result of the VET evaluation 
was that the Mmistiy of Labour, Family and 
Social Affairs put together a group of experts 
who prepared the Law on National Voca- 
tional Qualifications (Zakon..., 2003), passed 
by parliament in autumn 2000. The purpose 
of flris law is to determine the procedure for 
developing and verifying national vocational 
standards and, in particular, to enable pub- 
lic recognition of informally and non-for- 
mally acquired knowledge and skills for 
those individuals who meet such standards. 
National vocational standards also serve as 
a basis for preparing VET programmes. Two 
paths to the same quahfications are opened: 
formal education and training in school, or 
in the dual system, and certification of pri- 
or knowledge. Since VET programmes are 
usually prepared on the basis of more than 
one vocational standard, individuals with 
certain pubhcly recognised qualifications can 
bring them to school where they should be 
recognised if they are included in the protec- 
tive VET programme. Similarly, knowledge 
acquired in school should be taken into ac- 
count in the process of certifying national 
qualifications if students leave a programme 
prematurely. However, certified qualifica- 
tions do not automatically lead to higher ed- 
ucational grades; for this, some education 
in school, with the accent on general edu- 
cation, is needed. 

Implementing the Law on National Voca- 
tional Qualifications took two yeans, partly 
because several new institutions were need- 
ed to make it work and partly because ef- 
forts were undertaken to settle the cost is- 


sues raised by employers and trade unions. 
In 2003 the system was made fully opera- 
tional, meaning that a greater number of 
new occupational standards were accepted 
and the first national qualifications certified 
and awarded in fields such as pharmaceu- 
tical processing, home care and specialised 
farm production. 

Another effect of the evaluation by the Phare 
MQCCA Programme was that the National 
VET Council decided to prepare new guide- 
lines for developing VET programmes, which 
were accepted in autumn 2001 {IzhodiSCa..., 
2001). The new Guidelines demand signif- 
icantly different curricula planning and teach- 
ing for VET. The four main changes are as 
follows; 

□ opening up of curricula so that approx- 
imately 20 % of VET programmes should be 
left undefined at the national level, to be 
elaborated by schools themselves in col- 
laboration with their regional and/or branch 
partners. The aim is to adjust programmes 
to employers' needs while keeping certain 
common standards, and to let them change 
more quickly without time-consuming pro- 
cedures at national level; 

□ provision of integrated knowledge and 
skfils to enable students to develop the com- 
petences needed for problem-solving in re- 
al work and life situations. This includes 
leaving the model of subject-structured cur- 
ricula with the aim of creating a number 
of learning situations in which practical train- 
ing and theoretical education and explana- 
tion are given simultaneously. This is ex- 
pected to motivate those students not mo- 
tivated for finntal lecturing in the classroom; 

□ modularisation of teaching programmes 
to provide one module for each vocational 
standard that a programme is based on. Mo- 
dularisation should enable students, espe- 
cially adults, to undertake step-by-step ed- 
ucation, to enter and leave a certain pro- 
gramme without losses, to combine mod- 
ules, to certify knowledge acquired in school, 
to bring certified qualifications into pro- 
grammes and later continue education, etc; 

□ abolition of the differences between pro- 
grammes used in dual and school-based sys- 
tems. Standards should move closer to the 
dual system, which has a greater accent 
on practical training. 
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Changing structure of students in secondary education in Slovenia in the 1990s (in percentage) 

Table 3 

Type of school 

1995/96 

1999/00 

2002/03 

Gimnazija - general 

21.7 

32.5 

36.2 

Technical school - 4 years 

36.3 

29.8 

32.8 

Vocational sch. - 2-3 years 

42.0 

37.8 

30.9 

Source: Cek, VranjeS, 2003) 


Implementing this approach has been far 
from easy. Two main obstacles have been 
encountered. The first is the lack of knowl- 
edge and experience with modularisation 
and alternative non-subject-structured cur- 
ricula planning. It is easy to modularise pro- 
grammes in terms of breaking them up in- 
to smaller parts. However, if these parts are 
to give students certain rounded compe- 
tences that can be used in real work situa- 
tions before the whole programme is fin- 
ished, the task becomes much more diffi- 
cult, and organising the teaching process 
more comphcated. It is even more difficult 
and unusual to merge traditional subjects in- 
to problem-structured curricula. If this is 
done, then teachers would have to change 
their traditional way of teaching. In addition, 
if schools are to elaborate the 20 % of their 
programmes they need the cooperation of 
partners, who are not well profiled in all the 
regions. They also need greater autonomy 
than provided in a highly centrahsed system. 

To overcome these difficulties, a special de- 
velopment programme for implementing new 
guidelines was launched by the Ministry of 
Education, Science and Sport Several groups 
of Slovenian and foreign experts, in collab- 
oration with school centres, focused on spe- 
cific development issues. By the end of 2003 
the first two programmes were reformulat- 
ed and proposed to the National VET Coun- 
cil: glass workers and car servicing. 

The second obstacle is even more deli- 
cate. There has been strong opposition from 
generahsts who claim that the new approach 
sacrifices general and reflective knowl- 
edge in favour of functional skills and com- 
petences, which change quickly and do not 
enable students to continue their education 
(MurSak, Vidmar, 2001). Their campaign 
against the new guidelines is quite strong, 
although for the moment the change in 
the VET system only applies to the three- 
year vocational programmes and leaves the 
four-year technical programmes almost 
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untouched. It is difficult for the critics to ac- 
cept the argument that young people en- 
rolled in VET programmes have relatively 
low motivation for general subjects and that 
general knowledge could be better conveyed 
in the form of key competences (Key Com- 
petences, 2002) and by means of problem- 
solving, role-playing or other integrated meth- 
ods. It seems that teachers of general sub- 
jects are afioid of losing their jobs and even- 
tual retraining. 

Recent trends 

Alongside endeavours to reform VET in line 
with changing labour market demands and 
experiences in developed EU countries, fig- 
ures showing interest in VET and enrolment 
in VET programmes are far from encour- 
aging. Throughout and after the 1990s a 
shrinking proportion of young people has 
been going to vocational and technical schools 
and the trend towards enrolment in gener- 
al education has been strengthened, as shown 
in Table 3. Vocational schools are cutting 
the number of groups/ classes and they re- 
cently started to reorganise teaching so that 
they merge groups of students enrolled in 
different programmes when they have the 
same or similar lectures in the schedule. The 
problem is increasing, especially because 
the network of vocational schools is rela- 
tively dispensed. The Ministry of Education, 
Science and Sport hesitates to close down 
or merge non-viable schools because it would 
lose the support of local authorities. 

There may be several reasons for the shift 
away from vocational training. Some seem 
to be quite profound and difficult to influ- 
ence significantly by any policy measures. 

The first is the low value placed on manu- 
al occupations, which is deeply embedded 
in the culture. This has not changed much 
since ancient Greek times. The influence of 
Protestantism in Slovenia was fairly weak 
and the socialist period merely entrenched 
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this value orientation. Parents still say to their 
children, 'If you do not learn you will have 
to work!’ This has not changed in spite of 
the new technologies applied in several oc- 
cupations, which make work easier and more 
interesting. In 1968, the highly skilled work- 
er took 9th place in terms of prestige scale 
among 14 occupations, the craftsman 11th 
and the unskilled worker the last place (To§, 
1997). The situation 27 yeans later is no bet- 
ter. Among 22 occupations, the skilled work- 
er earned 19th place, the unskilled worker 
21st and the salesman the last Only the po- 
sition of a craftsman has improved, now 
ranked in 13th place (To§, 1999). One-third 
of parents think that vocational schools have 
low prestige (Cakg, 2001), while teachers 
who have a strong influence on children's 
educational careers probably have similar 
opinions. 

The second factor is intergenerational up- 
ward mobility, for which formal education 
offers one of the best possibilities. Nearly 
all research on the influence of education 
on incomes, property, standard of living, 
prestige, etc. reveals a positive correlation 
(Quality of life in Slovenia, 1996). It is un- 
derstandable that young people, as well as 
their parents, want to move up the educa- 
tion ladder. This is why graduates of lower 
vocational schools want to continue at mid- 
dle ones, and graduates from these schools 
want to go on to higher vocational schools 
and universities. The role of formal educa- 
tion as a channel of upward social mobility 
was particularly strong in the socialist peri- 
od when entrepreneurship was no alterna- 
tive due to the ideological and administra- 
tive barriers. 

One consequence of upward mobility is that 
jobs at lower levels of the occupational scale 
are taken by immigrants and marginal groups, 
becoming even less popular. Many occupa- 
tions of tiris kind in Slovenia can be found 
in construction, mining and public utilities 
(ESS, 2003). The local population's interest 
in training in the respective programmes is 
very low and they are taken mainly by the 
children of immigrants and those with low 
learning abilities. 

The third factor gained momentum in the 
period of transition. The Slovenian econo- 
my, which used to be highly industrial, is 
changing into a service economy. From 1991 
to 2000 the share of the working population 
in agriculture and industry fell while the 


share of the working population in servic- 
es rose, as shown in Table 2 (Ignjatovic, 
2002, p.l80). This change is associated with 
the breaking up of several companies in the 
metal, textile, wood-processing and other 
industries. This has given a strong signal 
to the young and their parents on which 
schools not to chose. Vocational programmes 
leading to technical qualifications in the tex- 
tile, leather, metal and similar industries are 
therefore losing students, while those lead- 
ing to service qualifications such as hair- 
dressers, salespeople and administrative 
workers remain attractive. It should be point- 
ed out that the reaction of young people and 
their parents is usually too strong and uns- 
elective. Therefore, the remaining jobs in 
the restructured industries, which may still 
offer good career opportunities and inter- 
esting work, are usually overlooked. 

There is also the influence of the growing 
labour market and employment flexibility. 
Vocational training has frequently been 
described as too narrow and specialised pro- 
viding a weak basis for mobility between 
jobs in the turbulent labour market There 
is a prevailing opinion that general educa- 
tion gives individuals better opportunities 
for alternative careers when the existing ones 
disappear. 

On the supply side, an important factor in- 
fluencing tire shrinking interest in vocational 
training is demographic decline. The num- 
bers of young people entering secondary 
education fell by 13 % in the period 1995/96 
to 2000/01 (Cek, VranjeS, 2002). Because the 
supply of education and training programmes 
has not changed significantly and the num- 
ber of teaching places has not dropped, the 
competition for students is being won by 
the more prestigious gimnazija. Young peo- 
ple who could not have aspired to enrol- 
ment in such a programme before, suddenly 
have the chance. Because of this trend, 
the quality of the gimnazija programme has 
been affected and vocational schools have 
been emptied more than necessary. Public 
intervention against the aspirations of the 
young and their parents is considered very 
delicate, if not impossible. 

The dual system as part of VET has also not 
attracted as many students as expected. 
Although intended to become the dominant 
form of vocational education and training 
(Medveg, 1999), this has not happened. It 
was planned in 2000 that 36 % of all VET 
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students would be enrolled in the dual sys- 
tem. However, the figure was just 11 % in 
the 2001/02. The reasons for this situation 
were not the lack of VET programmes and 
lack of training places offered by employ- 
ers. In 2000 there were only enough candi- 
dates for 19 programmes out of the 29 pos- 
sible. In 2001/02 only about 40 % of offered 
training places were filled (MegliC, 2003). 

According to MegliC (2003), one reason the 
dual system has not met expectations is com- 
petition from school-based education. Since 
students can acquire the same qualifica- 
tion through both routes, schools deliber- 
ately discourage them from opting for the 
dual system. In the school-based track there 
is more time for teaching in the classroom 
and thus there are more jobs for teachers. 
If general schools successfully compete for 
students with vocational ones, then voca- 
tional schools focus their competition on the 
dual system. 

There may be other reasons: 

□ 20 % of parents think that the options to 
continue education after the dual path fin- 
ishes are worse than if taking the school- 
based approach (Cakg, 2001). This is not 
hue because, in 2002, 56 % continued with 
their education and only 30 % decided on 
employment (MegliC, 2003); 

□ some employers could be hesitant to 
take on trainees because they are afraid of 
wasted investment if graduates seek to con- 
tinue education rather than work; 

□ although the government and the Cham- 
ber of Crafts have agreed on sharing train- 
ing costs in the dual system, this issue has 
been raised several times by the employers. 
This indicates that employers consider their 
share as not being justified; 

□ it could be that VET programmes in the 
dual system lead to even less popular oc- 
cupations than school-based ones. These 
may include traditional occupations such as 
watchmakers, goldsmiths, stove makers and 
similar; 

□ a number of small employers are spe- 
cialised and their work environment does 
not provide any good opportunities for train- 
ing. This is why they are not eager to offer 
training posts and trainees do not want to 
be trained there. 


Discussion points 

It seems that the trends towards higher ed- 
ucation levels and towards service occu- 
pations are very strong. They are not only 
supply- but also demand-driven. The edu- 
cational structure of the active population 
in Slovenia is low compared to the educa- 
tionally more advanced EU countries. In 
2002, only 17 % of the woiking-age popu- 
lation (15-64 years) had a tertiaiy (ISCED 
5-7) education (Cek, Vranje§, 2003). Slove- 
nia's most important economic partner Ger- 
many had 23 %, while the Nordic countries 
and Ireland had significantly better (www.oecd. 
org/edu/eag2003). Smilar differences could 
be observed in the Eurostat data (2002). The 
higher the education, the lower the unem- 
ployment rate (ESS, 2003). If the Slovenian 
economy wants to compete successfully with 
others, its workforce must be able to receive 
and work effectively with the most advanced 
technologies and provide for effective or- 
ganisation of economic and social life. The 
shift from industrial to service occupations 
also seems natural. VET should take these 
trends into account and can only adjust to 
them. 

VET schools have always received students 
with lower school achievements, less mo- 
tivated for, and with lower abilities in, ab- 
stract thinking and theory. They are more 
inclined to experiment in different work and 
life situations. The greater the share of a gen- 
eration going to general programmes, the 
more selected the students of VET schools 
will be in this respect. It is very important, 
therefore, to speed up the described reforms 
in order to help VET students to achieve bet- 
ter results. 

Irrespective of the general trend to more de- 
manding jobs and higher levels of educa- 
tion, some occupations at the middle level 
of proficiency will still be needed. Among 
those some traditional ones, goldsmith, straw 
roof thatcher, gardener, sweets baker, etc., 
will be needed in the tourist industry if 
not to meet the population's everyday needs. 
New ones are also emerging, such as a home 
care provider and the maintenance of audio 
and visual equipment The Chamber of Crafts 
has started a campaign in cooperation with 
the Ministry of Education, Science and Sport 
to make these occupations more visible, to 
show their interesting sides to potential stu- 
dents and to inform them of employment 
possibilities. The Ministry of Labour, Fami- 
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ly and Social Affairs is also considering es- 
tablishing a permanent professional group 
to work on anticipating and developing new 
occupations. 

A good response by the VET system to this 
trend to higher education is to make transi- 
tion as easy as possible. Such is the case 
of the so-called 3-i-2 system. Students who 
complete a three-year vocational programme 
can continue with technical education in the 
following two years, and a great many vo- 
cahonal graduates take up this ophon. Another 
possibihty for upward mobility is offered by 
post-secondary vocational schools, which in 
2001/02 enrolled more than 6 000 students 
(Cek, Vranje§, 2003). If these students take 
the vocational maturity exam some univer- 
sity programmes are also opened up to them. 

In light of the upward mobility trend and 
reducing young population, a lack of labour 
is expected in a few years' time. This will 
be especiahy felt in occupational labour mar- 
kets. The Employment Service of Slovenia 
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